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construction of such old rooms and the 
presentment of each nation's art in its 
own environment. The tiresomely long 
galleries are giving place to attractive 
rooms where the weary sightseer can 
find rest and refreshment. 

Perhaps, in the future, every museum 
will possess an industrial art school and 



thus be converted into working centers 
from which will radiate the esthetic 
commercial life of our great nation and 
to which our school children, artisans, 
homemakers — all that vast concourse 
now shaping the destinies of our re- 
public — will turn for guidance, for in- 
spiration, for enjoyment. 
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THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM AND 
ART ACADEMY 



THE museum building in Cincinnati 
was dedicated on the 17th of May, 
1886. The city of Cincinnati granted a 
reservation of 19.71 acres in Eden Park 
to the Association perpetually for the use 
of the museum. Aside from this the 
museum is the result of donations and 
bequests by citizens of Cincinnati receiv- 
ing no support whatsoever from taxation. 
The Art Academy adjoins the museum 
and is directed by the Museum Associa- 
tion. It has a short summer term and a 
long winter one when the tuition, thanks 
to generous endowment, is $25 for the 
day and $5 for the night classes. The 



course, besides drawing, painting and 
modeling, includes design, wood-carving, 
china-painting, metal and leather work, 
etc. The faculty, of which Frank Duven- 
eck is dean, has always numbered men 
and women, not only well fitted to teach, 
but often of high individual achievement 
as well. 

Both the school and the old museum 
buildings are of native limestone, rough- 
hewn, in the Romanesque style. A new 
wing added to the museum in 1907, the 
Emma Louise Schmidlapp Building,, 
marks a departure towards a Greek 
style, in Bedford stone, which is to be 
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followed hereafter. This wing houses 
the large collection of casts of Greek 
sculpture and the reference library, 
which is generously stocked with books 
and photographs covering the field of 
art, in the broad sense, which includes 
the industries and archeology. 

The large entrance hall of the old 
huilding contains casts of Renaissance 
sculpture and some important modern 
originals b}' Duveneck and Barnhorn, 
Potter and French, Niehaus, Solon Bor- 
glum, MacNeil, Bitter, Weinman, Eze- 
kiel, Powers and others. The floor be- 
low is devoted to an important collection 
from the Congo region containing carved 
ivories, mats, pottery, weapons, musical 
instruments, etc., and to the North Amer- 
ican Indian group. In this, besides cos- 
tumes, blankets and baskets of recent 
date, there is a very large collection of 
ancient pottery, etc., of primitive type 
from the mounds in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys. 

In the collection of textiles, the Long- 
worth Cashmere Shawls rank first in im- 
portance. Seventy-one in all, they pre- 
sent a wide and exquisite variety in color 
and design. In the adjoining room are 
important Japanese and Chinese stuffs 
and embroideries, costumes and embroid- 
eries from the Balkans, and fans. Nota- 
ble, also, is the collection of laces given 
"by the Women's Art Museum Association 
of Cincinnati. Rugs and other Oriental 
-textiles are well represented in the ad- 
joining Bookwalter Collection which 
contains also Japanese porcelains, bronze 
and carving, the furnishing of a Moorish 
room, Italian wood-carving and an 
Egyptian collection installed separately 
on the entresol. 

Beyond is a large room of metal work, 
with an important collection of old sil- 
ver, and a large group of reproductions 
of historic pieces. The room on the 
north contains musical instruments, and 
in the corresponding room on the south 
there are some interesting examples of 
arms, including spears, halberds, battle 
axes, a large collection of guns, complete 
suits of German and Italian armor, and 
Japanese war costumes. 

The department of ceramics includes 



Greek, Etruscan, Chinese and Japanese 
potterjr with numerous examples of mod- 
ern ware — Sevres, Copenhagen, Dresden, 
etc., and a very complete review of Cin- 
cinnati pottery, historically arranged, 
from the earliest experiments of the 
women on whose effort the industry was 
founded (in 1875) through the devel- 
opment of Rookwood from its establish- 
ment in 1880. 

The picture galleries, while not strong 
in old masters, contain several interest- 
ing examples. The main emphasis, how- 
ever, is to be placed on the representa- 
tion of modern, particularly of modern 
American art. The Cincinnati Museum 
was one of the first to undertake sys- 
tematically the purchase of contempo- 
rary American art, so beside the work of 
illustrious Europeans, as Courbet, Cot- 
tet, Munkacsy, Brozik, Ztigel, Achen- 
bach, Lessing and others, hang a well- 
chosen review of the Americans, notable 
among them the men whose history has 
been' linked with that of Cincinnati. 
Mention may be made of works by the 
following: Tarbell, Benson, Weir, Chase, 
Childe Hassam, Redfield, Schofield, 
Alexander, Twactman, DeCamp and 
Meakin. The most important group by 
an individual, not American, is the com- 
plete collection of drawings by C. F. 
Lessing. 

Separate rooms are devoted to the 
works of the Cincinnatians, Frank 
Duveneck and Robert Blum, men whose 
position in the front rank of American 
art has long been assured. Either of 
these two collections alone would stamp 
the importance of the museum in this de- 
partment. The examples of both men 
are numerous and extremely varied, in- 
cluding paintings, etchings and drawings. 

The permanent collections of paint- 
ings are supplemented by numerous loan 
exhibitions which follow one upon an- 
other through the winter culminating in 
the large and important annual exhibi- 
tion of American art in May, June and 
throughout the summer. In this exhibi- 
tion the leading artists in the country are 
represented by fresh works in painting, 
sculpture, illustration and design. The 
catalogue this year numbers 157 exhibits. 
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